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Book Review Number 


By Pacific Means. By Manley O. Hudson. New Ha- 
ven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1935. $2.50. 


In the spring of 1935, Dr. Hudson, who is a member 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration and professor of 
international law at Harvard University, gave a series of 
lectures at the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, in 
which he surveyed the developments in provision for the 
pacific settlement of international disputes. This volume 
contains these lectures, as well as the text of the more 
important documents in the field. Professor Hudson con- 
siders the work of the Hague peace conferences, the de- 
velopment of pacific settlement through the League of 
Nations and the World Court, and treaties on pacific set- 
tlement since 1920. While “equilibrium is still not within 
our grasp,” he finds that “the world is today better pre- 
pared than it has ever been before, for the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes and for the maintenance of 
the world’s peace. If nations will resort to violence, if 
the forces of unreason will be allowed to prevail, it will 
not be because methods and agencies are unavailable for 
escape from such a course.” With these methods “unless 
emotion gains the upper hand completely, intelligence, 
imagination, and ingenuity can now have a scope such as 
they have not had in any previous period of the world’s 
history.” I. M. C. 


Dictatorship and Democracy. By J. A. R. Marriott. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1935. $3.75. 


A well-known English scholar and former member of 
Parliament describes briefly dictatorships and democracies 
as they were known to the ancient and medieval world, 
and as they appear today. He insists that there is no 
“best” form of government. Rather, forms of govern- 
ment must be judged “not absolutely, according to some 
pre-conceived standard of excellence, but relatively to cir- 
cumstances.” The modern dictatorships, like those of the 
past, “owe their origin to emergencies.” Such govern- 
ments may be of value if they are limited to the period 
of the emergency and if they really prepare their people 
for self-government. 

Mr. Marriott finds that the Fascist dictatorship in Italy 
has “already transformed the social and economic life of 
Italy.” He'does not pretend to prophesy whether or not 
it will “prove itself politically educative,” but it is evident 
that he has strong hope that it will do so. He has no such 
hope of Soviet Russia, and is distinctly uncertain about 


Nazi Germany. He does not believe that Great Britain 
will give up Parliamentary democracy. The United 
States remains a democracy “in name and in fact,” al- 
though “despite the rigidity of the American Constitution 
the transition from presidential to dictatorial democracy 
. could be effected with less dislocation of constitu- 
tional machinery in America than in andl de 


War: No Profit, No Glory, No Need. By Norman 
Thomas. New York, Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
1935. $1.50. 


Why Wars Must Cease. By Ten Authors. New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1935. $1.00. 


War: No Profit, No Glory, No Need summarizes the 
arguments against war: its effect on the soldiers them- 
selves, the denial of civil liberty and “propaganda of hate 
and falsehood” at home; the enormous cost of the World 
War in human life and in destruction of property, and the 
failure of any nation to secure any profits commensurate 
with the losses. The way to prevent war is “to find a way to 
prevent particular wars while we seek by other methods 
to change the capitalist-nationalist system which itself 
breeds war.” Mr. Thomas considers the different meth- 
ods of preventing war which are frequently proposed, 
and finds but little hope in most of them. He proposes 
the following program for peace: a declaration of national 
policy by the President and Congress that the United 
States “will not supply, or permit its citizens to supply, 
arms, munitions, or financial support to belligerents or 
prospective belligerents” ; “the largest measure of disarma- 
ment that the public can be persuaded to accept”; dis- 
continuance of “the imperialist policies which are the logi- 
cal product of this stage of capitalism”; repeal of the 
Asiatic exclusion laws ; “isolation from all that makes for 
war: cooperation with all that makes for peace.” Civil 
war is also possible, and would be even worse in its effects 
than international war. If the revolution “to establish a 
fellowship of free men” can be carried on without vio- 
lence, there is far more hope of its permanence. 

Ten prominent women have cooperated in Why Wars 
Must Cease, a symposium on the reasons for the abolition 
of war, under the auspices of the Committee on the Cause 
and Cure of War. The arguments presented are the dan- 
ger that war will wreck civilization, the fact that the war 
idea is obsolete in view of increasing cooperation, the hu- 
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man and economic costs of war, the economic chaos which 
results from war, the fact that the real causes of any 
war are not known until long afterwards, the demoraliz- 
ing instincts unleashed by war, the fact that war breeds 
war, the interference of war with the normal growth of 
civilization. The writers are, respectively, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mary E. 
Woolley, Mrs. William Brown Meloney, Florence Brewer 
Boeckel, Emily Newell Blair, Judge Florence E. Allen, 
Dr. Alice Hamilton, and Jane Addams. Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher writes a concluding chapter in which she 
urges on the readers the recognition “at its full value as 
a defense against war, [of] a decent concern for the wel- 
fare of all in our society. . . . A nation should call itself 
disgraced if it so orders life within its borders that there 
can be even one of its citizens, living so poorly, so un- 
beautifully, so hopelessly, that war—war!—can even for 
an hour seem a change for the better.” ae 


Four Patterns of Revolution. By Ethan T. Colton. 
New York, Association Press, 1935. $2.50. 


In this volume Dr. Colton, who was for some years 
executive secretary of the Foreign Committee of the Na- 
tional Council of the Y.M.C.A., “undertakes to present 
what Stalin, Mussolini, Hitler, and Roosevelt and their 
parties are doing for, with, and to the populations they 
govern; and in doing so to show wherein they are com- 
parable and contrasting in objectives, principles, methods, 
and results.” These descriptions deal “only with the 
more determining features of national policy and of pub- 
lic interest”: “origins and objectives; power and party; 
economic theory and structure ; labor ; agriculture; educa- 
tion; family, women and youth; social welfare and pro- 
tection; religion; nationalism and militarization; interna- 
tional relations.” 

The reader of the volume “faces two personal decisions 
as he threads his way through these patterns of action. 
First, is he to think and act only in the interest of him- 
self and his own, or of his class, or of his nation strictly 
delimited, or of the world of mankind? Second, is he 
committed to having others led to go his way, or will he 
consent to have them taken by force if necessary?” In 
answering these two questions Dr. Colton believes that 
the American people will be “deciding whether or not to 
go on with faith in themselves and in democratic 
processes.” 


East and West. By Gilbert Murray and Rabindranath 
Tagore. Paris, International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation, 1935. 75 cents. (Available in this coun- 
try only through the World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass.) 


This little book consists of letters exchanged by Gilbert 
Murray and Rabindranath Tagore. The former, well- 
known English scholar, calls upon “the thinkers of the 
world to stand together . . . in all nations, reminding all 
who care to listen of the reality of human brotherhood 
and the impossibility of basing a durable civilized society 
on any foundation save peace and the will to act justly.” 
He believes that the artists and thinkers of the world 
“ought to know one another, to understand one another, 
to work together at the formation of . . . a League or 
Society of those who live the life of the intellect and 
through the diverse channels of art or science aim at the 
attainment of beauty, truth and human brotherhood.” 

Rabindranath Tagore replied to this letter saying that 


“the possibility of genuine understanding and cooperation 
. . . between India as a whole and Europe” depends on 
the “clear recognition” of certain vital problems. He re- 
minds his correspondent that religion “in its prevalent 
institutionalized forms .. . has failed . . . to control and 
guide the forces of humanity,” that nationalism and the 
development of rapid communication have “often aug- 
mented external differences, and that development of 
organizing power has resulted in exploitation.” Never- 
theless, he is not despondent about the future. He finds 
“the great hope of humanity” in this emergence in every 
nation, in spite of repression and the suicidal fever of 
national war-mindedness, of the clean and radiant fires 
of individual consciousness.” I. M. C. 


Two Centuries of Student Christian Movements. By 
Clarence P. Shedd. New York, Association Press, 
1934. $3.00. 


This is a study of the student Christian movement from 
its earliest beginnings in this country in the eighteenth 
century, with the main emphasis on the work of the 
Y.M.C.A. for students. It should be noted that but lit- 
tle attention is paid to the work of the Y.W.C.A., except 
during the early period when separate work for women 
students was first being developed. National leadership 
of student religious societies began about 1868 with the 
employment of the first paid agent of the Y.M.C.A. 

The writer finds the following characteristics of the ex- 
perience of student Christian societies in the United 
States: they are “indigenous to the religious and educa- 
tional life of Amercian colleges” ; there has been a strong 
urge for “the widest possible intercollegiate fellowship” ; 
they have always been “interdenominational in outlook 
and composition” ; the major points of emphasis have been 
the devotional life, missionary interest, and, more recently, 
the effort to relate students to the “urgent problems of 
community, national, and world life”; there has always 
been a strong international interest; they have always 
been concerned for the important ethical issues of the 
day; the movement is, as it has always been, basically, 
one in which “the fundamental decisions are made by 
students, graduate and undergraduate”; there is a trend 
toward a united student movement for men and women; 
“the character and relationships of the organization” are 
chiefly controlled by “loyalty to the college . . . and devo- 
tion to the essentials of the Christian message’; the 
organization of the student movement must be “catholic 
in the sense of drawing into a single movement a wide 
range of theological and social thinking,” and “prophetic 
because of an organizational set-up which puts the con- 
trol of its policies into the hands of the most intelligent 
Christian students and professors in its membership.” 


I. M. C. 


The New Imperative. By Walter Lippmann. New 


York, The Macmillan Company, 1935. $1.25. 


This is a concise review of the six years of the social 
and economic crisis which began in 1929. Mr. Lippmann 
interprets the impact of this crisis “upon the traditional 
view of the function of government in the United States.” 
Mr. Lippmann thinks that the policies and practices of 
Presidents Roosevelt and Hoover have much more in 
common than most students of public affairs in the United 
States. He believes Mr. Hoover made the great decisions 
of government looking toward responsibility “for the 
maintenance of the standard of life prevailing among the 
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people.” He believes that the decisions of Mr. Hoover 
were reinforced in spectacular fashion by Mr. Roosevelt. 
Mr. Lippmann is convinced that “the business cycle has 
been placed within the orbit of government... .” He 
believes that hereafter governments will have to take re- 
sponsibility for the functioning of the whole national 
economy. We have broken with the past sufficiently, he 
says so that such a policy will be the imperative of future 
governments. B. Y. L. 


The Constitution and Social Issues. By Charles A. 
Beard. New York, Council for Social Action of the 
Congregational and Christian Churches, 1935. 10 
cents. 


Dr. Beard points out that under our system of govern- 
ment “every large issue of policy in matters social and 
economic becomes at once a. . . constitutional issue.” 
The Supreme Court decides only questions which are 
“brought before it in the form of law suits.” Its inter- 
pretations—‘‘as far as they go—are regarded as binding 
and requiring the obedience of all citizens.” If laws are 
not challenged before the Supreme Court, “the interpre- 
tations of Congress and the President . . . are likewise 
treated as effective and obligatory.” The Dred Scott de- 
cision, which was upset by the Civil War, shows, how- 
ever, that the Court’s decisions are not always treated “as 
forever beyond consideration.” 

The “supreme constitutional issue” since the establish- 
ment of the government has been “the power of Congress 
to deal with the exigencies of government.” Dr. Beard 
is convinced from a study of the original documents that 
“the majority in the Convention intended to confer upon 
Congress the power to legislate in the general interest 
and contemplated a broad and liberal interpretation of 
national powers.” Since the powers of the states, as well 
as of the federal government are limited by the Constitu- 
tion, there are “certain areas of social and economic legis- 
lation which, under the Constitution as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court, neither the federal government nor any 
state government can enter.” 

In 1803 a federal law was declared unconstitutional for 
the first time. From 1803 to 1857 no federal statutes 
were declared invalid. But since 1920 “the Supreme 
Court invalidated more Congressional statutes than during 
the first hundred years of its existence.” Many of these 
have been “social and economic in character.” It must be 
remembered that the Court’s opinions are seldom unani- 
mous. Thus it is clear that there is a “lack of absolute 
certainty respecting the meaning of the Constitution, even 
among legal authorities of high competence and integrity.” 
Justice Holmes once explained the reason for this dis- 
agreement by saying that, “the decision will depend on a 
judgment or intuition more subtle than any articulate 
major premise.” What judges “really do” in passing on 
the validity of an act is to “say whether they believe a par- 
ticular act of Congress or state law is desirable and expe- 
dient at the moment.” While controversies may arise 
over the invalidation of social and economic state laws, 
more serious controversies develop when federal laws are 
set aside. 


The Russian Revolution, 1917-1921. 
Henry Chamberlin. New York, Macmillan Company, 
1935. 2 vol. $10.00. 


W. H. Chamberlin, for many years Moscow correspon- 
dent for the Christian Science Monitor, has written a 
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history of the Russian Revolution from the collapse of the 
autocracy in March, 1917, to the adoption of the New 
Economic Policy in 1921. This elaborate account of the 
main events of the period is based on an extensive study 
of Russian original material, and on personal conversations 
with “many of the actors in the events . . . both on the 
Red and on the White side of the political, economic and 
military front.” In his concluding chapter Mr. Chamber- 
lin explains why, as he sees it, the Bolsheviki were able to 
conquer and hold power in Russia in spite of the “fierce 
resistance of the former ruling classes, supported by the 
Allied governments.” He points out that the Bolsheviki 
“conquered all their enemies,” “diverted the main stream 
of Russian historical development into a definitely new 
channel,” and “tore up the bases of prewar Russian politi- 
cal, social and cultural life, root and branch.” 

There were two “basic causes” for the Revolution: the 
Tsarist system, and the World War. The Tsarist system 
repressed “the young Russian middle class” and “im- 
parted to the political life of prewar Russia the unreality 
of a debating club,” by failing to satisfy the land needs of 
the peasantry. By repressing the efforts to organize the 
workers it “tended to create a constant ferment of em- 
bitterment among the more active-minded members of the 
poorer classes.” Russia had relatively few industrial 
wage-workers but did have “an immense class of poverty- 
stricken people, without firm roots either in town or in 
village.” The World War increased enormously the num- 
bers of this class. And it was among these that Bolshe- 
vism found its “staunchest and readiest supporters.” The 
Provisional Government collapsed because it was “quite 
helpless in face of the elemental popular demand for land, 
peace and socialism.” 

But holding power was “a far greater achievement” for 
the Bolsheviki than taking it. Among the military and 
economic factors which made this possible were the hope- 
less division of their opponents, the failure of the White 
governments to win the support of the peasants who op- 
posed the Red forces less bitterly, the fact that the Soviet 
government had some time to organize its administration 
before the White armies became powerful, and that the 
Bolsheviki held a central position and controlled most of 
the war materials accumulated for the World War. 
Among the psychological factors were the “characteristic 
spirit” of the civil war period which was favorable to the 
Reds, the bitter class hatred and envy of the lower classes 
for the well-to-do, the fact that the “general behavior and 
morale” of the Communists was better than that of the 
Whites, and that the Communists were buoyed up by the 
belief that working-class revolutions would be carried out 
in other countries. 

The Appendixes include the translation of many docu- 
ments of the Revolution, a chronological table of events, 
and an extensive bibliography. 


Viewpoints on Economic and Social Issues. New 
Brunswick, N. J. The Institute of Rural Economics of 
Rutgers University, 1935. 


This book contains the full text of the lectures and part 
of the discussion of the Institute of Rural Economics held 
in 1935. The origin of the Institute and its work during 
its first year, in 1934, were described in INFoRMATION 
Service for March 17, 1934. 

There are 29 addresses on such subjects as Economic 
Planning for Land Use, One Year of the A.A.A., One 
Year of the N.R.A., Money and Banking, Social Security, 
Relief, Democracy and the Economic Crisis, New Jersey 
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Agricultural Problems. A special feature of the 1935 In- 
stitute was a series of discussions in which young people 
took part. There is also included a series of brief state- 
ments of what the various commodity groups among the 
farmers of New Jersey think should be done to improve 
agriculture in the state. 

Among the contributors are E. G. Nourse, John D. 
Black, Lita Bane, Robert S. Lynd, Eugene E. Agger, 
Abraham Epstein, Harry L. Hopkins, Ellen C. Potter, 
Harold G. Hoffman, Ernest K. Lindley. 


A Study of Rural Society. By J. H. Kolb and Edmund 
de S. Brunner. New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. 


$3.50. 


This unusually interesting book is dedicated “to the 
youth of rural America whose intellectual and spiritual 
powers and desires will determine her future.” Profes- 
sor William F. Ogburn of the University of Chicago 
writes an introduction. Professor Kolb of Wisconsin and 
Professor Brunner of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, are among our most experienced rural social 
scientists, and they have produced a text both much more 
comprehensive and much more lively than is common in 
works of this type. 

In 12 pages they give a most remarkable summary en- 
titled “The Nature of Rural Society.” In the next sec- 
tion they present organization and structure. One of the 
most interesting chapters in this section is on a topic which 
must appear in every text on rural sociology, namely, the 
rural family. This chapter interprets all the recent data 
available on an institution which has been less frequently 
studied than many others in rural society. Large numbers 
of children are “the distinguishing characteristic” of the 
rural family in the present day. 

Both these authors are noted for their knowledge of 
modern agricultural villages and it is natural to expect a 
thorough interpretation of the many-sided activities of the 
farmer’s service station. “Every farmer’s gate opens on 
to a road and that road leads to a village or town.” No- 
where else can one find a more incisive statement on rural- 
urban relationships. A special contribution in this connec- 
tion is a quantitative measurement of urbanization. Pro- 
fessors Kolb and Brunner have studied the characteristics 
of counties and have classified them according to distance 
from metropolitan centers. There are some remarkable 
differences between the countries immediately surrounding 
Des Moines, Iowa, for example, and the counties which lie 
200 miles away. The nearer the county is located to a 
large city the lower is its birth rate. 


In this book will be found the basic data on the rural 
population, including its mobility and even a chapter on the 
psychological characteristics. There is an interesting sec- 
tion on the major occupation of rural society—agriculture 
—including discussions of agricultural adjustment, the 
social economics of agriculture and the social implications 
of credit and cooperative enterprises. Under institutions 
we find not only those which might be expected on the 
school and the church, but also discussions of industry, 
health and adult education. The chapter on adult educa- 
tion is a thorough one. 

There is a tendency in the communities these authors 
have studied “for church membership to decline more 
slowly than population. and to increase less rapidly than 
population.” There is some evidence of a decline in 
church attendance. In 140 village communities “the aver- 
age person went to church 9 times in 1930 for every 10 


attendances in 1924.” More money is spent by rural peo- 
ple on the churches than any other institution with the 
exception of the public school and in some communities 
people spent more money for churches than for schools. 
Although the trend toward church cooperation is “more 
approved” than at any other time, the authors state that 
“it is difficult to answer” the question as to whether the 
church cooperative movement will continue. During re- 
cent years there is evidence of increased competition as 
well as increased cooperation. “The church has to fune- 
tion as a religious as well as a social body, a condition 
which may explain some of its dilemmas and seeming con- 
tradictions.” 

The work is closed with discussions of rural society and 
national policy. There is much evidence of an increasing 
interest on the part of rural people in national policy. 

B. Y. L. 


Yearbook of Agriculture, 1935. Washington, D. C. De- 
partment of Agriculture. For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents. $1.00. 


The Yearbook of Agriculture continues to be one of the 
most useful reference works. It opens with the report of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, which is lengthy but always 
interesting. Then it continues with journalistic accounts 
of multifarious developments in a section entitled “What's 
New in Agriculture?” The remainder of the book is given 
over to the most comprehensive statistics on agriculture 
available anywhere. In many instances these statistics 
present data for the past generation. They are thus most 
valuable for all students of trends and developments. 

¥. & 


Essays in Social a. Berkeley, University of 


California Press, 1935. 


In honor of Jessica Blanche Peixotto her former stu- 
dents have contributed a series of essays covering a wide 
range of subjects. In this respect’ the essays are charac- 
teristic of the intellectual stimulus provided by her in- 
struction. At least one quality in common runs through- 
out the essays—the effort to make science serve humanity, 
an ambition which dominated the life of Professor Peix- 
otto. The distinguished company of students and their 
contributions to the volume are living evidence of the 
realization of that ambition and illustrate the chief satis- 
faction which a great teacher finds in his or her work. 

A. E. S. 


On Economic Planning. Edited by Mary Van Kleeck 
and Mary L. Fleddérus. New York, Covici, Friede. 1935. 


$3.00. 


The papers delivered at the Regional Study Conference 
of the International Industrial Relations Institute at New 
York in November, 1934, are here assembled to present in 
comprehensive form our economic problems and proce- 
dure for their solution if the chaos under our present 
economy is to give place to economic planning. It re- 
quires only a cursory examination of the considerations 
presented herein to gain appreciation of the inadequacy 
of the piecemeal reforms which have been attempted in the 
United States since 1933. This volume will serve as a 
valuable guide to more constructive measures. A, E. S. 


Note: A binder for INFORMATION SERVICE will be sup- 
plied by this Department, price 30 cents. Please state 
whether 1935 or 1936 imprint is desired. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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